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Report of General Patton Anderson of Operations of his Division from 
30th of July to 31st of August, 1864, including the Battle of Jones- 
boro’, Georgia. 


[From the original unpublished MS. in archives of the Southern Historical 

Society. ] 
MontTIcELLo, Firoripa, February 9th, 1865. 
MaJor: 
In compliance with circular order from Headquarters Lee’s 
Corps, dated January 24th, 1864—a copy of which reached me by 
mail on yesterday—I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port of the operations of the division I commanded from the 30th 
of July to the 31st of August, inclusive: 

On the 28th of July, 1864, Hindman’s division, of Lee’s corps, 
was hotly engaged with the enemy about three miles from Atlanta, 
on the Lickskillet road and near the poorhouse. In that engage- 
ment the division lost in killed, wounded and missing upwards of 
five hundred men and officers. On the 29th I was assigned to, 
and on the 30th assumed, the command of the division, consisting 
of Sharp’s and Brantley’s brigades of Mississippians, Deas’ bri- 
gade of Alabamians, and Manigault’s brigade of Alabama and 
South Carolina troops. Lee’s corps was, at that time, holding the 
extreme left of our lines in front of Atlanta; my division was on 
the right of Lee’s corps—my right resting on the Lickskillet road, 
my left on Utoy creek. Deas’, Brantley’s, Sharp’s and Mani- 
gault’s brigades were in position in the order named from right to 
left, and numbered in all about 2,800 bayonets. The position had 
been taken on the night of the 28th of July, after the command 
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had been withdrawn from the battle-field near the poorhouse. The 
line extended over uneven ground, through woods and open fields, 
across hills and over narrow valleys, and was capable of being 
rendered quite strong against an attack by infantry. For this 
purpose strong details were made, and all the entrenching tools 
that could be procured were put in the hands of the troops. The 
work of entrenching was pushed with vigor, night and day, till 
a feeling of security, and even defiance, pervaded the whole line. 
The enemy had established his main line parallel to and about eight 
hundred yards in front of ours. He was active in strengthening his 
position, and made frequent attempts upon our skirmish line, some- 
times with partial success, but, in the main, gaining no substantial ad- 
vantage by his sallies. Our own skirmishers were not idle, but 
made frequent reprisals upon the enemy, punishing him in many 
instances severely for his temerity. Our skirmish line was about 
five hundred yards distant from our main line, and, at first, con- 
sisted of shallow rifle-pits, hurriedly dug in the night, and at in- 
tervals of from twenty to fifty paces apart. A few nights’ work, 
however, added much to their strength, and, in the course of ten 
days or a fortnight, the pits were gradually connected, and the 
whole became almost one continuous line of entrenchments, with 
head-logs and loop-holes to protect our sharpshooters and enable 
them to confine the enemy to his trenches. His line of skirmishers 
was, on an average, not much over a hundred yards from ours, 
and, in some places, the space between the two lines did not ex- 
ceed sixty paces in breadth. His main line was about two hun- 
dred yards in rear of his skirmishers. At one point on the line in 
front of Deas’ left and Brantley’s right—being favored by the con- 
formation of the ground—he established his skirmish line within 
sixty yards of ours, and erected on it an earthwork with embra- 
sures for six guns. We had no guns upon my main line bearing 
directly upon this position, but a rifle battery on the line occu- 
pied by the troops of Loring’s division (on my right), being sit- 
uated favorably for the purpose, by a few well-directed shots on 
several occasions, put a stop to labor on the work, and, although 
it was eventually completed under cover of night, a wholesome 
dread of Featherston’s Parrott guns and Deas’ sharpshooters, I 
have no doubt, deterred the enemy from ever attempting to put 
more than one piece in position. With this, however, he threat- 
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ened to do us much damage, and, but for the courage and skill of 
Deas’ skirmishers, backed by the indomitable energy and perse- 
verance of the officers in charge of the line, would, doubtless, 
have compelled us to retire to a position nearer our main line. 
The embrasure from which this piece was fired was so mantled and 
the cannoneers so well protected that it was almost impossible for 
our sharpshooters to do more than confine them to their works, with- 
out preventing the free use of the piece. Day after day did they 
use it with damaging effect upon our rifle-pits—only sixty paces 
from its muzzle—frequently leveling the earth along the line for 
forty or fifty yards and literally covering our men in the pits with 
the debris. Our casualties from this source, however, were trifling. 
At night the men would work heroically and repair the damages 
of the day. After several days spent in this mode of annoying 
warfare, by concert of action among the sharpshooters of our line 
along the front, and to the right and left of the piece in question, 
it was completely silenced and withdrawn from position. 

Similar instances of persevering skill and courage were mani- 
fested daily upon other portions of our line along Brantley’s, 
Sharp’s and Manigault’s front. In one instance Brantley’s men, 
by rolling logs ahead of them and by digging zig-zag trenches, 
approached so near the enemy’s rifle-pits as to be able to throw 
hand grenades over his breastworks; and on another occasion 
Sharp’s pickets held their position against a line of battle after 
those on their right and left had given way. Firing between the 
parties on the two picket lines was constant during the day, and, 
not unfrequently, continued throughout the night. Our scouts, 
whenever the darkness of the night favored such operations, pene- 
trated the enemy’s picket line, and kept us well advised of all his 
important movements. : 

During this time the main line was constantly being strength- 
ened. The trenches were enlarged, the breastworks were made 
wider and stronger in every particular, while every available ob- 
struction within the reach of the troops was resorted to and 
made use of to render the line as strong as possible. Abattis 
of the most substantial kind, chevaux-de-frise and palisades of ap- 
proved styles bristled along our whole front, giving confidence to 
our troops and speaking defiance to the foe. Four weeks, in the 
month of August, were spent in perfecting these works of defence 
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and in annoying the enemy from our picket line and with the 
artillery as much as was consistent with an economical expendi- 
ture of ammunition. I refer to the operations of the division dur- 
ing this month with pleasure, as evincing a spirit and determina- 
tion on the part of the troops, as well as an alacrity and skill in 
the performance of every duty on the part of their officers, worthy 
of the highest praise. To the brigade commanders (Deas, Brant- 
ley, Sharp and Manigault) I am specially indebted for their prompt 
obedience to every order and cheerful co-operation in every thing 
tending to promote the efficiency of the command and the good 
of the service. Their sympathy, counsel and hearty co-operation 
lightened my burden of responsibility and contributed to the 
esprit du corps, discipline and good feeling which, happily, pervade 
the division, and without which the bravest troops in the world 
cannot be relied on. 

On the night of the 25th August our scouts reported a move- 
ment on the part of the enemy, the precise character of which 
was not fully understood, but which was indicated by the rum- 
bling of artillery and wagons, &c. On the next morning it was 
ascertained that he had withdrawn from the front of a portion of 
the line occupied by Lieutenant-General Stewart’s corps, which 
was on the right of Lee’s corps. During the night of the 26th 
he withdrew from my front. As this movement was not unlooked 
for by us, preparations for it had been accordingly made. At 
about 9 o’clock P. M. each of our batteries delivered a few rounds 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not a reply could be 
elicited. With the exception of one or, perhaps, two pieces on 
my extreme left, there was no response along my whole front. 
Before daylight on the morning of the 27th our skirmishers occu- 
pied a portion of the enemy’s main works without opposition. By 
direction of the Lieutenant-General commanding the corps, Deas’ 
brigade, with Jackson’s, of Bates’ division, of Hardee’s corps, 
Brigadier-General H. R. Jackson commanding the whole, were 
sent forward in pursuit on the Lickskillet road. ‘They advanced 
cautiously a distance of six or seven miles to within a short dis- 
tance of the Chattahoochee river, and, coming upon a force of the 
enemy deemed too strong to be assailed by the two brigades, the 
command was halted, and Brigadier-General Jackson reported the 
facts and awaited further instructions; whereupon the two bri- 
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gades were directed by order of the corps commander to return 
to their positions in the line. They reached their places in the 
trenches at about — o’clock P. M., having captured a few strag- 
glers, some sutler’s stores, several wagons and mules with forage, 
broken-down horses, &c. On the 28th and 29th small parties were 
sent forward for the purpose of scouting my whole front thor- 
oughly, and of ascertaining, if possible, the precise route taken by 
the enemy, and for the purpose, generally, of getting all the in- 
formation possible in regard to his movements. These scouts re- 
ported the enemy as having moved the larger portion of his forces 
in the direction of Sandtown and Blue-pond; but one corps, at 
least, they reported to have crossed the Chattahoochee river, and 
to have moved up that stream, on or near its right bank, in the 
direction of the railroad bridge or Marietta. 

Early in the night of the 29th I received orders from corps 
headquarters to hold the division in readiness to move to the left 
at 4 o’clock the following morning. At the appointed hour the 
command was withdrawn from the trenches, and, moving left in 
front, proceeded about two miles in the direction of East Point, 
when it was halted by orders from corps headquarters at the point 
where our line of march crossed the Campbellton road. We rested 
here till about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when we were directed 
to proceed to East Point and relieve Cheatham’s division, then in 
the trenches in front of that place and on the left of the railroad 
running to West Point. The head of the column reached this 
position shortly before sundown and commenced relieving Cheat- 
ham’s division as soon as the necessary information in regard to 
the lines, pickets, details, &c., could be obtained from Brigadier- 
General Maury, incommand. About the time that the work of re- 
lieving Gen. Maury’s command had been completed, or nearly so— 
say at 9 o’clock P. M.—I received orders to withdraw the troops 
from the trenches and to follow Cheatham’s division in the direc- 
tion of Jonesboro’. Repairing to General Maury’s quarters to as- 
certain when he would be ready to move, I learned from him that 
he had received no orders to move to Jonesboro’, but, upon show- 
ing him mine, he immediately made preparations to commence the 
movement. It was about eleven o’clock before his rear and the 
head of my column got in motion. Much delay was experienced 
because of the want of roads and the absence of competent guides. 
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The column was several times halted for an hour or more, because 
the advance had taken the wrong road, or to remove some obstruc- 
tion. Just before day on the morning of the 31st a halt occurred 
while I was about the center of my command, and, riding forward 
to ascertain the cause, I met Brigadier-General Carter, now com- 
manding Cheatham’s division, who informed me that Major-Gene- 
ral Cleburne, of Hardee’s corps, who was in advance, had sent 
back to inform him that the enemy had taken possession of a 
bridge in his (Cleburne’s) front, and that the troops must be halted 
until he (Cleburne) could reconnoitre the position and ascertain 
whether or not a passage of the stream could be effected. In the 
meantime, the better to be prepared against an attack should the 
enemy feel disposed to make it, I ordered a strong line of skir- 
mishers to be thrown out in our front and a couple of batteries of 
artillery to be put in eligible positions for defence. Before these dis- 
positions, however, could be completed, the Lieutenant-General 
commanding the corps overtook me, and, approving my action, 
directed me to remain in my then position until he had ridden for- 
ward and obtained further information in regard to the exact sit- 
uation. I had not remained long where he left me until a staff 
officer returned with orders for me to follow with the whole divi- 
sion. Very soon Cheatham’s division began to move forward, and 
I followed with the commands well closed up. Before the column 
was all in motion, however, the sun had risen, and a clear, cloudless 
sky betokened fair weather, at least, for the day’s operations. 
The march, during the night, bad been toilsome in the extreme 
to troops who had not been out of the trenches for thirty days, 
and daylight revealed a wearied and jaded column with ranks 
considerably diminished by straggling during the night. Although 
the most diligent exertions were made by the officers of all grades 
to prevent this evil, their efforts were but partially successful. The 
darkness of the night, the dense woods through which we fre- 
quently marched, without roads, the want of shoes by many, and 
the lack of recent exercise by all, contributed to induce a degree 
of straggling which I do not remember to have seen exceeded in 
any former march of the kind. In this plight the division, well 
closed up on Cheatham’s rear, reached the vicinity of Jonesboro’ 
at about 11 o’clock A. M. on the 31st August, and was halted on 
the railroad, north of and about balt a mile distant from the vil- 
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lage. The enemy, in apparently strong force, was plainly visible 
on both sides of Flint river (an inconsiderable stream at this 
point), in a westerly direction from where we halted, and distant 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred yards. The column was closed 
up, faced to the right, skirmishers were thrown forward, and hasty 
preparations made for commencing, at the proper time, the battle 
of Jonesboro’, Georgia. 

The troops were advanced to a position parallel with and about 
two hundred yards west of the railroad, and immediately began 
strengthening the line with logs, rails, and such other material as 
could be procured at hand, without tools of any kind. The skir- 
mish line was about a hundred and fifty yards in advance of the 
main line, and had already begun to exchange frequent shots with 
the enemy, who was in easy Enfield range of their position. A 
hasty reconnoissance revealed the fact that the enemy was strongly 
posted on the crest of an irregular ridge, and that his position 
was rendered still stronger by a line of breastworks, which he 
had thrown up before our arrival, and upon which be was still at 
work. 

Our order of battle was in two lines. The first was a continu- 
ous line, and was composed of three brigades from each division ; 
the second was comprised of one brigade from each division, 
posted about two hundred yards in rear of the first—at least this 
was the disposition in my own command—and, shortly before 
going into action, I was directed by the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding the corps to relinquish the command of my supporting 
line to Major-General Clayton and to devote myself exclusively to 
the three brigades in tbe first line. These were Sharp's, Deas’, 
and Brantley’s, from right to left in the order named. At the 
same time it was explained to me by Lieutenant-General Lee that 
his corps—of which my division composed the right—was not to 
attack until Cleburne, commanding Hardee’s corps on the left, 
had hotly engaged the enemy at close range in his front. Pre- 
parations for the attack having been completed throughout the 
corps, the division commanders assembled at the side of General 
Lee, awaiting the report of small arms on Cleburne’s line and the 
signal from the corps commander for the action to begin on our 
part. 

At about 2:20 P. M., the quick and heavy rattle of musketry on 
Cleburne’s line, mingled with the rapid discharges of artillery in 
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the same direction, indicated the time appointed for our advance. 
The order was given and the troops moved forward deliberately 
and with resolution. The enemy’s line of skirmishers was pushed 
back upon his main line at the top of the ridge before alluded to, 
and our first line was soon under a heavy fire from his breast- 
works. There was but little cover for our assaulting lines, and 
the ascent in some places was moderately steep, but not rugged, 
affording the enemy great advantages in the ground, in addition ° 
to those derived from his breastworks. The troops, however, 
moved forward with a spirit and determination that threatened, 
in spite of all odds, to crown the hill and drive the enemy from 
his place. Slowly, but resolutely, they advanced up the ascent, 
to within pistol shot of the enemy’s works. At this point, under 
a deadly fire, a few wavered and the rest laid down. The line 
was unbroken, and, although the position was a trying one, every 
inch of ground gained was resolutely maintained. A staff officer 
was sent to request the reserve line to be pushed forward without 
delay. After waiting sometime for the reserves to come up— 
perbaps not so long as it appeared to those exposed to this deadly 
fire at such close range—another staff officer was sent back with 
an urgent appeal for them to be brought up immediately. In the 
meantime, both men and officers in the front line were suffering 
severely. Each moment brought death and wounds into their 
ranks. On every part ‘of the line officers were constantly falling, 
while engaged in encouraging and urging the men to remain firm 
until assistance should arrive, and, by their conduct, setting ex- 
amples of heroism and courage seldom equalled, and still more 
rarely surpassed. The second line came up in rear of Deas and 
Brantley, but the ranks of the latter had been so thinned by the 
fire to which they had been exposed that the two lines combined 
were unable to make any further advance. Unwilling to abandon 
the attack while a reasonable hope of success 1emained, and be- 
lieving that, with the assistance of a couple of good brigades, the 
enemy’s left could be forced back, a staff officer was sent to Gene- 
ral Lee to ascertain if the necessary assistance could be spared 
from other portions of the field. In the meantime, every effort 
was made to hold the ground already gained. Stragglers were 
pushed up to the front and the slightly wounded were encouraged 
to remain there. (While engaged in these efforts, a color-bearer 
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was discovered some short distance behind the front line, with a 
number of men scattered about through the pines near him. On 
inquiry, he reported himself as color-bearer of the Thirteenth 
Louisiana regiment, and stated that he had tried to get the men 
to follow him to the front, but could not prevail on them to do so. 
The officers of the regiment were then called for, but none re- 
sponded. The color-bearer expressed great desire to carry the 
colors forward, and, upon my directing him to do so, he did ad- 
vance them gallantly, calling upon his comrades to follow. I 
regret to say that but few responded. When the conduct of offi- 
cers or troops justifies it, I deem it to be a duty no less imperative 
to censure than to praise; and it is under a sense of this duty 
that I relate this circumstance. I would not be understood as 
imputing reprehensible conduct to the whole regiment, whose 
color-bearer I have alluded to, for I know that on other fields that 
regiment has acquitted itself with the highest honors. But I do 
say, that if the men in question did belong to the Thirteenth 
Louisiana regiment, as represented to me, they are unworthy com- 
rades of a gallant color-bearer, and that they reflect discredit upon 
a gallant regiment from as gallant a State as shines in the South- 
ern constellation.) P 

Regarding the extreme right of my line as in great danger, and 
desiring to hold our position there until assistance might arrive, I 
now proceeded along the line from Brantley’s right towards 
Sharp’s position. At this time the troops of the front line were 
lying down within sixty yards of the enemy’s breastworks, and, 
at many points, much nearer, keeping up a hot fire upon every 
thing that appeared above the defences. From these defences the 
enemy, too, poured an unremitting fire upon the assailants. 
Though at a distance from them, Sharp’s gallant Mississippians 
could be seen pushing their way, in small parties, up to the very 
slope of the enemy’s breastworks. Officers could be plainly 
observed encouraging the men to this work. One on horseback, 
whom I took to be General Sharp, was particularly conspicuous. 
After having rode along the line from Brantley’s right—urging 
the officers and men to stand a little longer—when I had reached 
a point near Sharp’s left I received a wound which compelled me 
to leave the field, and which has resulted in my absence up to the 
present time. This occurred about 4:30 P. M. 
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Not having access at present to the reports of brigade com- 
manders, or of their subordinates, it is not in my power to state 
accurately the casualties in the division on this day at Jonesboro’, 
though I am confident they will be found to exceed five hundred 
in killed, wounded, and missing. Some idea of the severity of the * 
engagement may be formed by comparing this list with the num- 
ber carried into action, which, I am confident, did not greatly 
exceed two thousand. The same want of official reports which 
prevents me from giving accurately the list of casualties in the 
division also precludes me from embracing in this report the 
names of the many gallant officers who fell on the occasion. For 
these I must refer to the reports of brigade and regimental com- 
manders, where doubtless the names, conduct, and example of the 
dead are recorded in befitting terms. 

A deep sense of the obligation I am personally under to the 
four brigade commanders above named, renders it no less my duty 
than a pleasure to express my thanks for their cheerful and cor- 
dial co-operation and assistance on all occasions, whether in the 
trenches, on the march, or upon the battle-field. To them and 
their subordinate commanders is due whatever of spirit, discip- 
line, and efficiency the division can boast. 

To the staff, also, without exception, my thanks are due for that 
constant, intelligent, and efficient discharge of their respective 
duties which marked their conduct throughout the whole time of 
our official association. In the list of those who have thus per- 
formed well their parts are the names of Captain William G. 
Barth, A. A. G.; Captain E. F. Travis, A. A. G. and A. I. G.; 
Lieutenant W. M. Davidson, Aide-de-Camp; Major Hill, Acting 
Division Quartermaster; Captain P. Eggleston, Chief Commissary 
Subsistence for the Division; Private Simon Mayer, A. A. A. G.; 
and D. A. Kincheloe, Chief Surgeon of the Division. To the latter, 
as well as to Assistant Surgeon Lundy, I am personally much in- 
debted for attentive and skilful treatment on the field and else- 
where. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Patton ANDERSON, Major-General. 


Major J. W. Ratcurorp, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Lee’s Corps, Army of Tennessee. 
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Report of Brigadier-General Perry of Battle of Chancellorsville. 


[From original MS.] 


HEADQUARTERS Perry’s BricapE, May 9, 1863. 


To Major Tuomas 8S. Mitts, A. A. G.: 

Mayor: I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
part taken by my command, consisting of the Second and Eighth 
Florida regiments, in the recent engagements in Spotsylvania 
county: 

On the evening of the 29th of April, in compliance with orders 
from division headquarters, [ moved my command to the heights 
in front of Falmouth, and throwing my pickets out to the river 
bank, remained in line of battle until about 11 o’clock on the 
morning of the Ist of May, when, in obedience to orders from 
Major-General Anderson, I moved with my command up the Plank 
road, and into the Old Turnpike road. I advanced up this road 
until I came to our line of battle, held by Major-General McLaws’ 
on the right. I then received an order from Major-General Mc- 
Laws’ to form my brigade on the right of Brigadier-General Wof- 
ford’s brigade. This threw me some distance to the right of the 
Old Mine road. I at once formed my line of battle, and receiving 
information from Major-General McLaws that the enemy were 
advancing on the Old Mine road, I threw out skirmishers and so 
disposed my line as to enable me to command both the Old Mine 
road and the Dawson Mill road. Brigadier-General Wilcox soon 
coming up and forming his brigade on my right, I was relieved 
from giving further attention to the Dawson Mill road, and re- 
sumed my original line, my right regiment resting in the rifle-pits 
on the left of the Dawson Mill road. About 5 o’clock P. M. I re- 
ceived orders from Major-General McLaws to double my line of 
skirmishers and advance. I did so for about one and one-half 
miles, encountering no enemy. I halted with Brigadier-General 
Wofford’s brigade on my left. Brigadier-General Wilcox not re- 
ceiving orders to advance at the time, did not join my right. 
General Wofford having become disconnected from the liae on his 
left, determined to bivouack for the night. Accordingly, I threw 
out a strong line of pickets and disposed my men for rest. They 
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were very much exhausted, owing to the nature of the country 
through which they had advanced. About 10 o’clock I received 
an order to retrace my steps and march up the Turnpike road to 
Major-General McLaws’ position. I did so, and having arrived 
with my brigade near General McLaws’ headquarters, received an 
order revoking the former order, and directing me to move my 
command back to the position I had just left. Having retaken 
that position, I remained until morning, every thing in my front 
continuing quiet. Brigadier-General Wofford having re-estab- 
lished his connection with the line on his left, the line of battle 
was advanced, I moving in conformity with the line on my left, 
keeping out a strong line of skirmishers, and sending out scouting 
parties to my front and right. We encountered no resistance to our 
advance. The enemy falling back without firing a gun. We took 
a few prisoners, and found some abandoned commissary stores, 
arms, &c. About 4 o’clock in the evening the line was closed up 
to the left by order from Major-General McLaws, until my left 
rested a few paces to the right of the Pike road. My skirmishers 
here became engaged with the enemy, driving back the enemy’s 
skirmisher’s and holding the ground gained against a brisk fire 
from both infantry and artillery. At dark I received an order 
from Major-General McLaws to report with my command to Major- 
General Anderson, on the left of Major-General McLaws’ line, and 
in obedience to Major-General Anderson’s orders, bivouacked my 
men in the woods for rest. Sometime before daylight of the 
morning of the 3d of May, I moved my command, by direction of 
Major-General Anderson, down the Catharpin road for the pur- 
pose of scouring the country to the left of and rear of the left of 
Major-General Anderson’s line. I found the country clear, and 
moved up by the furnace, on the left of the line, and came up with 
the other brigades of the division, near to the enemy’s works. 1 
at once formed my line of battle and pushed forward upon the 
right flank ot the enemy’s works on the left of the line of Major- 
General Anderson’s division. The fire was quite brisk here from 
a line of the enemy, thrown back at right angles to this front, to 
protect his flank and rear. This line soon gave way, and pushing 
forward, I found myself inside of his breastworks. Having no 
knowledge of the ground, and the woods being so thick as to 
entirely obstruct the view, I was at a loss tor sometime as to the 
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direction of the enemy’s next line. Their musket balls soon gave 
me the proper direction, and I changed front, and sending out 
skirmishers, soon found their line on the thickly wooded hill in 
the rear of their breastworks, and to their right of the field in 
front of Chancellor’s. I ordered a charge, and the enemy, alter 
one or two rounds, broke in the utmost confusion, throwing down 
arms, knapsacks, &c., great numbers of them running into our 
lines. 

No sooner had the enemy’s lines vanished, than their batteries 
poured a most terrific fire of grape and cannister into my lines. 
The men lying down, and being partially protected by a slight 
ridge, the fire was not as fatal as I had reason to fear. Upon 
going to the front, I found no infantry in my front between me 
and the Turnpike road, and that I could not lead my men against 
the enemy’s battery without encountering the range of our own 
battery on the left of the rear of my line, which was then clearing 
out the enemy in double-quick time. 

While making this change portions of two other brigades, which 
were lying down in the woods, and which a portion of my line had 
charged over, rushed back from the sudden and terrific fire poured 
into us before the enemy gave way, and the Eighth Florida regi- 
ment, which had not then passed over them, mistaking them for 
the left of their own brigade, allowed themselves to be swept back 
a short distance by them. They were not, however, at all panic- 
stricken, but were rallied at once, their morale and spirit in no 
manner impaired. I cannot think any blame should be attached 
to either the officers or the men of the regiment. [ remained in that 
position until the rest of the division was marched up by General 
Anderson, and moved by the right flank with them to the turn- 
pike road, where the division halted. Soon after I was directed 
by order from General Anderson to occupy the works on the right 
of the pike road to prevent the enemy from throwing a force into 
them. I remained in those works until ordered to follow the divi- 
sion towards U.S. Ford. 

That night I halted with the division—being on its left—put 
out strong pickets, and rested until about two hours before day- 
light of May 4th, when I recieved orders to throw one regiment 
forward upon each of two roads running towards the ridge occu- 
pied by the enemy, in the rear of Chancellorsville. I sent for- 
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ward the Fifth Florida on the road leading by Grady’s house, and 
the Second Florida about half a mile further to the left, throwing 
forward a connected line of skirmishers in front of the two regi- 
ments. These skirmishers encountered the enemy’s pickets in con- 
siderable force, but they offered feeble resistance, and were pressed 
back a mile or a mile and a half to the enemy’s eatrenchments. I 
was then ordered by General Anderson to draw in the two regi- 
ments and line of skirmishers and follow the division towards 
Fredericksburg, which I did, and was next posted on the left of 
the line of the division, my line being to the rear of Downman’s 
house, Brigadier-General Posey being on my right. There being 
an interval of three-quarters of a mile between my left and the 
right of General McLaws’ line, I was ordered to hold the position 
I then occupied until further orders, unless, when the right of our 
line had advanced up the plank road to a point opposite me, I 
should see an opportunity to strike. I had thoroughly scouted the 
woods to my left, and from the information I had obtained, felt 
confident of capturing both the battery at Gregg’s house and 
much of the infantry thrown up between that and Downman’s 
house. That hope, however, as well as all opportunity for me, in 
the position in which I was, to strike a single blow to advantage, 
was destroyed by Brigadier-General Wright’s brigade swinging 
across the line of battle and charging across the field in my front 
before our right could so engage the enemy on the plank road as 
to prevent the artillery and infantry from escaping by that road. 
Upon reporting my position to General Anderson I was directed 
to remain there until morning. 

On the morning of May 5th, by direction of General Anderson, I 
moved to the vicinity of the Morgan house, on the plank road. 
There I remained until about four o’clock P. M., when, with the 
other brigades of the division, I moved up the plank road and 
bivouacked for the night. Early in the morning of the sixth, by 
order of General Anderson, I detached two regiments, posted one 
om the Catharpin road, and one at the fork of the plank road and 
the road leading to Spotsylvania Courthouse, halting the other 
regiment where the Furnace road crossed the plank road. About 
one o’clock I called in my regiments and returned to my old camp. 

The conduct of both officers and men of mycommand, through the 
tiresome marches and continued watching, as well as while en- 
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gaging the enemy, was such as to merit high praise. The firm 
and steadfast courage exhibited, especially by the Fifth and Sec- 
ond Florida regiments, in the charge at Chancellorsville, attracted 
my particular attention. 

I am indebted to Captain McCaslan, A. A. A. General, Lieuten- 
ant Taylor, aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Scott, volunteer aide-de- 
camp, and Lieutenant Riley, Acting Inspector, for the great assist- 
ance they rendered me by their attention to their duties and gal- 
lant conduct. 

My command was kept supplied with rations by the persevering 
energy of Major Elder, Brigade Commissary. Major Hinkle, Bri- 
gade Quastermaster, for his untiring efforts to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the wounded who were collected at the station awaiting 
transportation to Richmand, has merited my particular thanks. I 
enclose the list of casualties. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c., 


E. A. Perry, 
Brigadier-General P. A. C. 8. 
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The Peace Commission.—Letter from Ex-President Davis. 


[The following letter will be read with deep interest. Any thing emanating 
from the patriotic statesman and gallant Soldier-President of the Confederacy 
will command attention, and our readers will be especially glad to get his ver- 
sion of the important events of which his letter treats. ] 


Mississippi City P. O., 16th August, 1877. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHERN HistoricaL Society: 

Sir: The article of the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter in regard to the 
Peace Commission of 1865, published in a Philadelphia paper a 
few months ago and republished in the Southern Historical Papers 
of April last, is of such character as seems to me to require that 
a correction should be sent to your readers, and filed with it in 
your archives. 

Mr. Hunter’s position as formerly a member of my Cabinet, 
afterwards a Confederate Senator, and one of those selected by 
me as a commissioner to whom the interests and the honor of 
our country and of its administration might be entrusted, con- 
stitute this an exceptional case which seems to call for a departure 
from the rule to which I have heretofore adhered ; that is, to leave 
all attacks upon myself in connection with the Government of 
the Confederacy to be answered by time or by other persons. 

A further and not less powerful reason for this departure from 
the rule of silence, is the fact that this article has been republished 
in the Papers of the Southern Historical Society, which is ex- 
pected to be a repertory of trustworthy data for the use of the 
future historian who may treat of our cause and the manner in 
which it was maintained. 

The article opens with a statement of the diminished hopes of 
certain persons at the period indicated, and of the effect produced 
by the description given by Mr. F. P. Blair to his old associates of 
the immense resources of the Government of the United States, 
and of the destructive spirit which further resistance by the Con- 
federacy would arouse. That Mr. Hunter may be a fair exponent 
of the despondence he describes, and was influenced by the threat- 
enings to which he refers, may be readily conceded ; but it does not 
follow that in these respects he was a fair representative of the 
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prevalent feelings of the country, and, least of all, of its gallant 
army. 

Be this as it may, he proceeds to ascribe to “President Davis 
and his friends,” under the pressure of public opinion, the begin- 
ning of a feeling that it was expedient to exhibit some pacific 
inclinations. “The talk about peace” (he states), “became so 
earnest and frequent in the capital of the Confederacy, and the 
indications of a desire for it among many members of the Con- 
federacy became so plain and obvious, that President Davis and. 
his friends began to feel that it was expedient that the Confede- 
rate Government should show some desire for peace on fair terms. 
To show no sense of responsibility for the terrible cenflict then 
waging, and no desire for peace on any terms, would injure the 
Confederate Government in the eyes of its own people.” 

Drawing perhaps, as men frequently do, upon his own conscious- 
ness as an index of the general feelings he ascribes to the “many” 
alarm at the talk of conscribing negroes [to the enactment of a 
law for which it will be remembered Mr. Hunter’s opposition was 
a chief obstacle]; and he does injustice to the heroic mothers of 
the land in representing them as flinching from the prospect of 
having their boys of sixteen “or under” exposed to the horrors 
and hardships of military service. He proceeds accordingly, “the 
President in January, 1865, determined to appoint three commis- 
sioners, and proposed a conference between them and others to be 
appointed by the United States Government, on the subject of 
peace.” 

When Mr. Hunter penned these statements he must have known 
that the inaugural address of President Davis under the Provi- 
sional Government, delivered four years prior to the period of 
which he writes, expressed a strong desire for peace; that a few 
days after his inauguration he appointed commissioners to go to 
Washington with full authority to negotiate for a peaceful and 
equitable settlement between the two governments; that in many, 
if not in all, of his messages to Congress there was shown the 
same desire to terminate the war by any settlement, that would be 
fair and honorable to both parties; that, hoping something from 
the relations of personal friendship formerly existing between 
President Lincoln and Vice-President Stephens, the latter was sent 
to seek an interview with Mr. Lincoln, in which, beginning with 
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the subject of suffering prisoners, it was expected that other ques. 
tions might be reached in the interests of peace. And yet again, 
Mr. Hunter knew it was the assurance brought by Mr. Blair that 
a commission sent to discuss the question of establishing amicable 
relations would be received by the President of the United States 
that led to the appointment of the commission of which Mr. Hun- 
ter was a member, and which he describes as originating in a desire 
to allay the anxieties of our people, and as being a proposition 
initiated by the President of the Confederacy for a conference. 
It is not correct, as stated by Mr. Hunter, that the commissioners 
were expected to meet Messrs. Lincoln and Seward at “Old Point.” 
It was expected that they would be passed through the lines and 
received in Washington. 

Mr. Huanter’s instructions requested him, totidem verbis—“To 
proceed to Washington city for informal conference” with Mr. 
Lincoln. 

A true-hearted Confederate, it might have been thought reason- 
ably, instead of seeking to put his President in the attitude of 
renewing efforts for conference after previous rejections without 
any intervening overtures from the other side indicating a more 
conciliatory spirit, would the rather have made prominent the 
fact that it was the assurance of one coming directly from Presi- 
dent Lincoln which led to the appointment at that time of the 
Commission. 

With regard to the instructions to the commissioners, Mr. Hun- 
ter notices that they were “to treat on the basis of two countries,” 
thus precluding any idea of “reunion,” a provision which, he says, 
gave rise to difficulties; and he adds: “It was rumored that Mr. 
Benjamin, Secretary of State, foreseeing this, had endeavored in 
vain to have it stricken out.” If Mr. Hunter then believed all 
that he now asserts, why did he not frankly state his views to the 
President and decline to serve on the Commission? If he wished 
to go for the purpose of promoting “reunion’’—that is to say, to 
surrender the Confederacy—he knew, or might easily have 
learned, that his views were too little in accord with those of the 
President for his employment in the confidential service to which 
he was commissioned. 

The letter of Mr. Benjamin, hereunto subjoined, with the copies 
of his original draft of instructions to the commissioners and the 
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modification made by the President, gives a correct statement of 
the case and of the reasons for which that modification was made. 
It shows that there was no effort made by Mr. Benjamin to have 
any thing “stricken out,” and that there was no difference what- 
ever between him and the President in any except a minor ques- 
sion of expediency, and that even this difference disappeared on 
conference and comparison of views. Nay, if Mr. Hunter has 
been correctly reported, he himself was at that time of one mind 
with the President and Secretary of State in regard to this point. 
In a speech of stirring and patriotic tone, delivered by him in 
Richmond after his return from Old Point, he is represented (the 
quotations are from the report given in the “Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1865”) as saying, among other expressions of fiery indigna- 
tion: “And now, after three years of waste and destruction, we 
have been lately informed by the Prosident of the United States 
that there can be no peace except upon the conditions of laying 
down our arms and absolute submission; to come in as rebels, 
&e., &e.” 

And again, “If anything more was wanting to stir the blood, it 
was furnished when we were told that the. United States would 
not consent to entertain any proposition coming from us as a 
people; that Government which makes treaties with the meanesi 
and weakest of nations tells us, a nation of seven millions of men, 
with arms in their hands, that it cannot entertain any proposition 
coming from rebels. Ever upon the theory that we were rebels, 
upon wha* authority could they refuse to treat with us? There 
has been no civil war of any magnitude which has not been ter- 
minated by treating. It would seem possible that Lincoln might 
have offered something to a people with two hundred thousand 
soldiers—and such soldiers—under arms.” 

The truth is that the phraseology of the instructions to the 
commissioners constituted no embarrassment to them at all. Vice- 
President Stephens, who was at the head of the Commission, in 
his “War between the States,” (Vol. II, p. 577,) referring to the 
charge that their haads were so tied with instructions that 
nothing could be accomplished, with other rumors of the same 
sort, says they are “utterly unworthy of notice.” Yet this is the 
charge in.substance which Mr. Hanter has revived. In his minute 
account of the origin, progress, and termination of the conference, 
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Mr. Stephens no where makes any reference to the letter of the 
insti uctions at all, and it is evident from his account of the con- 
versation with Messrs. Lincoln and Seward that there was no 
“difficulty ” whatever on this score; and finally, how did it happen 
that the report of the commissioners to the President of the Con- 
federacy contained no reference to embarrassment caused by the 
terms of their instructions? 

With palpable inconsistency it will be observed, that Mr. Hun- 
ter first presents the terms of the instructions as the impediment to 
negotiation, and then shows that Mr. Lincoln refused to treat with 
us on any terms, or accept any thing less from the Confederate 
States than a surrender at discretion. 

What, then, could a different form of credentials have availed in 
the matter of negotiation; and why, if it would have availed, was 
the fact not communicated to the Executive at that time? 


Yours respectfully, 
JEFFERSON Davis. 





Letter from the Hon. J. P. Benjamin. 


Tempie, 17 May’ 1877. 


Hon. JEFFERSON Davis: 

My Dear Frienp: Your letter of the 29th March arrived whilst 
I was temporarily absent from London, and pressure of engage- 
ments interfered with my search for old papers necessary to ena- 
ble me to answer with any confidence in the accuracy of my state- 
ments. 

I enclose you herewith a copy— 

1st. Of original draft of instructions as prepared by me; 

2d. Of instructions as sent after modification by you; 

3d. Of the report of the commissioners (I have the original in 
My possession). 

I think you will see, by comparing my draft and your amend- 
ment, the cause of Mr. Hunter’s statement, which is partially but 
not entirely accurate. 

The instructions were, if my memory does not betray me, dis- 
cussed in the presence of one or more of the commissioners; but, 
however that may be, my idea was to make them as vague and 
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general as possible, so as to get at the views and sentiments of Mr. 
Lincoln and to test the reality of the peace intentions represented 
by Mr. Blair to actuate him. You feared that, under the pur- 
posely vague language which [ had proposed, it might be repre- 
sented that you had impliedly assented to the import of the last 
sentence of Mr. Lincoln’s letter—“ peace to the people of our one 
common country ”’—and were unwilling to subject yourself to such 
misconstruction, as involving an apparent betrayal of the trust 
reposed in you as the President of the Confederate States. I 
could not but yield to an objection based on such a motive, and to 
this extent, and no more, Mr. Hunter’s statement is correct; but 
if the idea conveyed by his whole statement (which, unfortu- 
nately, you did not send me) is that lin any way dissented from 
or disapproved of a refusal to confer on the basis of our being 
“one country,” the rumor is entirely unfounded. You thought, 
from regard to your personal honor, that your language ought to 
be such as to render impossible any malignant comment on your 
actions. I did not anticipate the possibility of such a perversion 
of your motives, and was anxious to keep cut of view any topic 
that might defeat the object of the proposed conference, but not 
at the risk of any assault on your character or honor. As soon 
as the possibility of such a result was pointed out by you, I at 
once abandoned all dissent from the proposed amendment. 

The above is, I believe, a perfectly accurate statement of what 
occurred ; but human memory is fallible, and after a lapse of twelve 
years of a very busy life it is just possible that I may have omit- 
ted, but I certainly have not misstated any thing. 

Yours, ever faithfully, 
(Signed) J. P. BENJAMIN. 





Draft of Instructions Prepared by the Secretary of State for Messrs. 
Stevens, Hunter and Campbell. 


[Copy.] 


F. P. Bua, Esq. : 
Sir: You having shown me Mr. Davis’ letter to you of the 12th 
instant, you may say to him that I have constantly been, am now, 


WasHINGTON, January 13, 1865. 
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and shall continue ready to receive any agent whom he or any 
other influential person now resisting the national authority may 
send to me with the view of securing peace to the people of our 
one common country. Yours, &c., 

(Signed) A. LIncoty. 


RicHMonD, January 28th, 1865. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter: 

Sir: In compliance with the letter of Mr. Lincoln, of which 
the foregoing is a copy, you are hereby requested to proceed to 
Washington city for conference with him upon the subject to 
which it relates. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

[The above draft of letter to Mr. Hunter was amended by the 
President, and the letter as amended and signed by him was as 
follows :] 

In copformity with the letter of Mr. Lincoln, of which the-fore- 
going is a copy, you are requested to proceed to Washington city 
for informal conference with him upon the issues involved in the 
existing war, and for the purpose of securing peace to the two 
countries. Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JEFFERSON Davis. 





Defence and Fall of the Spanish Fort. 


Official Report of General R. L. Gibson of the Defence and Fall of tke 
Spanish Fort. 


[From manuscript in our possession. ] 


Meripian, Miss., April 16, 1865. 
Major D. W. Firowerrez, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, District of the Gulf: 

Masor: I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
operations of the forces under my command on the eastern shore 
of Mobile bay: 

On the 23d of March, I was ordered by Major-General Maury, 
commanding District of the Gulf, to report with my brigade to 
Brigadier-General St. John Liddell, at Blakely, and by him directed 
to move towards Deer Park, near Fish river, and with two regi- 
ments of Holtzclaw’s brigade, Colonel Bush. Jones commanding, 
and Colonel P. B. Spence’s cavalry, to hold the enemy in observa- 
tion. The following day I disposed these troops for this purpose, 
and early the next morning the enemy moved in torce on the 
Durant road, towards Sibley’s Mills, about two miles to the east, 
beyond Spanish Fort, in the direction of Blakely. I had selected 
a line of battle on the north side of D’Olive Creek, intending to 
dispute its passage and develop him, having already thrown my 
small cavalry force upon his flanks with orders to harrass him. 
At this point the Major-General commanding District of the Gulf 
came up to offer battle with his whole force; but in consequence of 
the rapid movement of the enemy to our left and rear, as above 
indicated, the larger portion of the troops were ordered to Blakely 
under Brigadier-General Liddell, and my instructions were to 
assume immediate command of the defences of Spanish Fort. 
Set apart for this purpose were Brigadier-General Bryan M. 
Thomas’ brigade of Alabama Reserves, about nine bundred and fifty 
muskets strong; Colonel I. W. Patton’s artillery, three hundred and 
sixty effectives; and my own brigade of five hundred rifles, Colo- 
nel F. L. Campbell commanding. Batteries Huger and Tracy 
likewise constituted a part of this general command; and the gar- 
risons in them, under Major Wash. Marks, Twenty-second Louisi- 
ana Artillery, formed Patton’s Artillery, but are not included in 
the above estimate; for though they rendered valuable services, 
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they only furnished occasional reinforcements in defence of the 
field-works near the Water Battery, called Spanish Fort. 

Upon examination I discovered the line of defence to be about 
three thousand five hundred yards long, enclosing a battery of 
four heavy guns in Spanish Fort, overlooking the bay, and 
strengthened by three redoubts so located that they commanded 
very well the right and center of the position. 

The whole artillery consisted of six heavy guns, fourteen field- 
pieces, and twelve Coehorn mortars. Several additional guns 
were received during the operations. Of this line there were four 
hundred yards on the extreme right, in front of which the forest 
had been cut down, but no defensive works constructed; about 
three hundred and fifty yards in the center, across a deep ravine, 
in front of which was only a slight curtain partially complete; 
and about six hundred yards on the extreme left, with no works 
of any kind, and the dense forest covering that flank untouched. 

The three redoubts gave no mutual support with the exception 
of two guns in redoubts 2 and 3, and no cross-fire could be ob- 
tained. The main line from redoubt 3 was retired without any 
deviation, and the left flank was thrown back and fell off into 
such low ground that artillery could not be used to any extent 
along its front, as in a regularly laid out cremaillere. The works 
from redoubt 3 were placed so far back on the retreating slope 
that the infantry could only command its crest, but not the ravine 
beyond; and, generally, from the center to the extreme left flank, 
the enemy’s line was upon the highest ground. 

Such was the extent and incomplete condition of the defences 
at Spanish Fort when, on assuming command, I carefully inspected 
them. 

It was apparent that an immense work with the spade, pick, 
and axe was before us, and that some decisive measure must be 
adopted to prevent the large army already upon our front from 
coming upon us vigorously or by an onset. At once the main 
body was disposed along the rifle-pits and set hard at work, 
though there was quite a deficiency of tools. 

Special parties were detailed to lay off a long line of battle as 
far in advance of the position as they could go, and to make camp- 
fires along its whole length; and other devices were employed to 
create an exaggerated impression of our numbers and to conceal 
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the exact locality of our positions. To gain time, and by a show 
of confidence and boldness, to make the enemy cautious, I resolved 
to attack him before daylight the next morning. Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. L. Lyndsay, with five hundred and fifty men, in gallant 
style charged his lines, surprised and drove in his skirmishers, cap- 
turing a few prisoners and a large number of arms and accoutre- 
ments, and was only recalled after the enemy was revealed in a 
heavy and extended order of battle. 

Our object seemed to be accomplished, for it was not until late 
in the evening that he advanced, feeling his way cautiously, and, 
making no assault, invested our defences. 

My scouts had reported two corps d’armee in front of us (the 
Thirteenth and Sixteenth), Major-General Canby commanding. 
From information derived from the prisoners, and from drawings 
and maps captured with one of the engineers of the Sixteenth 
corps, I estimated the force to be not less than 20,000 muskets 
strong—perbaps much larger. 

On his first advance he succeeded at some points in pushing his 
skirmishers to within two hundred yards; on the center and right 
he was driven back. Our artillery fire was reserved until his light 
batteries came well up, when it was suddenly opened, and it ap- 
peared to be with decided effect. On the left the ground was 
more favorable to the enemy, and to this fact and the want of 
works may be ascribed the nearness with which he was enabled 
to establish himself. On the right and center he was held at bay 
to the very close of the operations, nor did he at any time gain 
any decided advantages without severe contests and heavy losses. 
He sat down before us and developed rapidly a system of regular 
approaches by parallels. He gradually converted his advanced 
lines into heavy works, and after the first week displayed an ex- 
ceedingly large armament of artillery. The absolute necessity of 
first completing our lines and the smallness of my force, prevented 
the attempt to meet his approaches by any system of advance. 
There was a great deficiency of tools. Spades, axes, and every 
available instrument that could be of service in any way were 
kept busy night and day from the commencement to the close. 
In the first days of the investment (the third I believe) Thomas’ 
brigade of Alabama Reserves was relieved by Holtzclaw’s and 
Ector’s brigades, both together exceeding Thomas’ by about one 
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hundred muskets. Large detachments from these commands did 
not rejoin them. While the transfer was being made, my force 
was greatly swollen, but the troops were for the most part out of 
position awaiting transportation. Sickness and constant heavy 
details diminished the number of muskets. 

For the first ten days my artillery, aided by well trained sharp- 
shooters, was able to cope with that of the enemy; sometimes 
silenced his guns and often broke up his working parties in hand- 
some style; but after this time it was evident, from his overwhelm- 
ing resources in men and guns, that it would be impossible with 
the means at my disposal to arrest his gradual advance. While 
he was steadily digging up to our front and flanks, his fleet kept 
up a well-directed and heavy fire in our rear, and mortars dropped 
over the entire surface shells of the largest size; his batteries in 
rear of his right flank bombarded batteries Huger and Tracy, expos- 
ing our communication and sweeping the woody flat upon the left 
flank, enfiladed for several hundred yards that part of the line, 
and took in reverse—the center and right—the batteries and rifle- 
pits. So his batteries in front of redoubt McDermott, No. 2, looked 
down upon our whole right, and took in reverse the left center 
and left. 

Our works were shaped a good deal like a horse-shoe pressed 
open, and those batteries at the toe and heels could command 
every part of the line, and these batteries were of the weightiest 
metal. An expedition between us and Blakely, in Bay Minette, 
was daily growing more formidable, and it became necessary to 
guard our water flanks by picket-boats, and to dispose a consider- 
able force to protect our rear and the telegraph lines, and the 
headway against his fleet and barges. 

Several attempts were made by concentrated bombardment from 
day to day to demoralize the troops, with the intention to take 
advantage of any accident, and likewise repeated efforts to advance 
his lines without digging; but in each instance he was repulsed 
with a loss proportioned to the vigor of the attack. 

At one time he established himself very close to redoubt 2, and 
it became necessary, in order to hold this battery and use it effec- 
tively, to dislodge him. It was designed to make a general attack 
on his part of the line to the extreme right, and Captain Clement 
S. Watson, my inspector general, led the sortie in front of the 
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battery and was completely successful. This party captured three 
times their own number of the enemy under cover of our artillery; 
and the moral effect was still more important, for it inspired our 
troops with a bolder spirit and the enemy with increased caution. 
After this the enemy guarded carefully against sudden. dashes; 
and though frequent combats at particular points took place, and a 
few more sorties were contemplated, none could be undertaken 
with a reasonable prospect of success. 

I found by the 8th of April that all my artillery was about 
silenced; that the enemy had largely increased his; that his 
working parties, greatly reinforced at every point and carefully 
protected against sorties, were pushing forward at a rate that 
would bring them up to our main works; that the pressure upon 
my flanks, especially the left, was so heavy that it would take my 
whole force to resist it successfully; that his preparations of 
launches in the Boy of Minettee had assumed formidable propor- 
tions; and finally, that there was unusual activity and movements 
in his lines. 

I determined to develop the situation; to discover as accurately 
as possible his strength and intentions, and to measure our ability 
for further defence. It was apparent from his superiority in heavy 
guns and numbers, and the nearness of his approach at several 
points, that unless extraordinary reinforcements could be had, the 
moment had at length arrived when I could no longer hold the 
position without imminent risk of losing the garrison. 

Not an officer or man had taken any unbroken rest, except such 
as they could snatch while on duty in the main works. When 
there was no fighting there was digging, cutting, moving ammu- 
nition, taking down and putting up heavy guns, and repairing 
damages and extending the main lines. 

Two weeks of constant work, night and day, with the musket 
and spade, failed to discourage, but could not fail to fatigue and 
jade the troops. 

Just at sunset, therefore, all the batteries were ordered to open, 
and the skirmishers and parts even of the main line to keep up a 
a brisk fire, and all officers to observe the enemy closely, and to 
hold themselves in readiness for any contingency. 

My artillery was soon disabled and silenced, and the fire from 
his advanced lines showed them to be filled with men—strong 
lines of battle. 
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Shortly after dark, while the firing was very heavy from all 
points, and especially upon the flanks, the enemy broke through 
the line on the extreme left, completely turned the flank of the 
main works and captured some of the men in them. He was 
enabled to do this, for the ground here was covered with water, a 
marshy and densely-wooded flat, and it had been impossible to get 
earth to throw up works or to make any covering for our men. 
A battery from an elevated point on the enemy’s tine, just in front 
of this flat, swept through it and rendered it almost untenable. 

He was at once attacked with the force disposed in advance for 
this very contingency, and the moment General Holtzclaw gave 
the information, reinforcements were hastened to him with orders 
to drive back the enemy by a front and flank attack. 

The general reported his force not sufficieut for this purpose, 
and there was some confusion among the troops on the extreme 
left; that in the dark woods and fallen timber, the necessary dis- 
position could not be made; and that the enemy was certainly in 
overwhelming strength. My staff officers and scouts brought 
similar intelligence. Colonel F. L. Campbell, commanding Gib- 
son’s brigade, was at once withdrawn from the right and directed 
to dispuse a part of his command in skirmish order around the 
enemy, and to post the rest as a rear guard at the headway, so as 
to hold and secure the retreat. They at once drove back the 
advancing line of the enemy, and so strong and vigorous were 
' these attacks that they soon compelled his overwhelming and con- 
stantly swelling forces to assume the defensive. He set to work 
to entrench. Our left might have been thrown back and re-estab- 
lished, but the labor for such an undertaking was altogether be- 
yond our ability. 

Moreover, he had advanced several hundred yards in rear of 
our works, and the probability arose almost to a certainty that as 
soon as he discovered where he really was, a general assault would 
be ordered; and he surely would ascertain this fact either during 
the night, or beyond all question, at daylight. His lodgment, too, 
when developed, would have enabled him to cut off retreat. I 
determined, therefore, to withdraw my troops. 

My standing orders from Major-General D. H. Maury, command- 
ing District of the Gulf, had been not to hold Spanish Fort for a 
moment after the garrison was in danger of capture—not to risk 
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in the defence of an outpost forces intended to occupy and defend 
the stronghold and the works around Mobile. 

It was always a difficult and delicate task to decide, but I 
thought the moment had at length arrived contemplated by my 
instructions, when, however painful to the devoted defenders, the 
position had to be given up. 

The guns were ordered to be spiked, and time was allowed for 
this purpose; the few remaining stores were issued; the sick and 
wounded were carefully removed—the infirmary corps and several 
hundred negroes who arrived that evening to be employed in the 
defence; and finally, in good order, the whole garrison was with- 
drawn. The retreat was along a narrow treadway, about eighteen 
inches wide, which ran from a small peninsula from the left flank 
across the river, and over a broad marsh to a deep channel opposite 
Battery Huger. It was about twelve hundred yards long and was 
commanded throughout by the enemy’s heavy batteries in front 
of our left flank. 

It was concealed by the high grass and covered with moss, and 
the troops pulled off their shoes, and thus, in a noiseless manner, 
succeeded in retiring without attracting the attention of the 
enemy. The night was rather dark and the movement could not 
be hurried. From the end of the treadway they were conveyed 
in light boats to Battery Huger, and thence to Blakely in steamers, 
except a few under Colonel Bush. Jones, who was directed to go 
up the marsh to Blakely. My scouts had already moved along 
this route with a view of ascertaining whether it was practicable. 
This was necessary in order to enable all the troops to get beyond 
range of the enemy’s batteries before daylight. From Blakely 
they were ordered to Mobile by the Major-General commanding 
District of the Gulf. I regret to report that some of the skir- 
mishers, in spite of the precautions taken and the ample time 
given, and the pointed inquiries made on the occasion, and the 
vigilance of brigade commanders and staff officers, which I did 
not fail to observe, were left upon the lines. The officers in com- 
mand reported all their men called in and safe. It is to be hoped 
and presumed that these accidents will be satisfactorily explained. 
I deeply deplore the capture of even a part of these brave men. 

I desire to express in the strongest terms my admiration of the 
steady valor and cheerful endurance of the officers and members 
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of Ector’s, Holtzclaw’s, and Gibson’s brigades, as well as of Pat- 
ton’s Artillery. I thank them for their zealous co-operation and sol- 
dierly bearing: Brigadier-General J. F. Holtzclaw, commanding 
the left wing; Colonel J. A. Andrews, commanding Ector’s 
brigade; Colonel Bush. Jones, commanding Holtzclaw’s brigade; 
Colonel F. L. Campbell, commanding Gibson’s brigade; Colonel 
Frank Zacherie, Colonel I. W. Patton, commanding the artillery; 
and also Brigadier-General Bryan M. Thomas and Colonel D. E. 
Huger, of the Alabama Reserves. 

The artillery, under command of Patton, assisted by Marks, 
Slocomb, Barnes, Theard, Massenburg, Wells, Phillips, Chaleson, 
Leverich, Garrity, Hawkins, and their associated officers, was 
handled with skill and courage, and rendered valuable services 
not only on land but against the fleet. Three vessels were believed 
to be sunk during the operations. 

I desire to make my special acknowledgment to the Major- 
General commanding District of the Gulf, and to his staff officers, 
particularly to yourself and Colonels Lockett and Elmore, of the 
Engineers. I may be pardoned for commending the intelligence 
and efhciency of my own staff officers—Cuptain C. S. Watson, 
Inspector-General; Captain George Norton, Adjutant-General ; 
Lieutenants Cartwright Eustis and S. L. Ware, my Aides-de-Camp; 
Major W. V. Crouch, Commissary; Major J. H. Henshaw, Q. M.; 
and Captain W. P. Richardson, Ordnance Officer, were energetic 
and untiring. The medical department, in charge of Surgeon J. 
8. Holt and J. F. Fryar, was conducted in a manner highly credi- 
table to them and their confreres. 

The Rev. Father Turgis shared our dangers and hardships, and 
gave the consolations of religion whenever occasion offered along 
the trenches and in the hospital. 

I must refer you to the reports of my subordinate officers for 
the details of their operations. The losses reported up to the 
evacuation were seventy-three killed, three hundred and fifty 
wounded, and about half a dozen missing. I have not been able 
to get the exact number of casualties on the evening of the evac- 
uation I estimate our loss to have been about twenty killed and 
forty-five wounded, and two hundred and fifty captured, making a 
total loss of ninety-three killed, three hundred and ninety-five 
wounded, and two hundred and fifty missing—out of a force of less 
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than two thousand men, contending for two weeks against two 
corps d’armee and a large fleet, with over seventy-five cannon on 
land and nearly as many on water. We had no means of estima- 
ting the exact loss or strength of the enemy, but from every indi- 
cation he largely exceeded twenty thousand muskets, and his loss 
must have reached twenty-five hundred. 

Among the killed were Colonel Burnett, Chief of Artillery of 
the District of the Gulf, who fell while examining the enemy’s 
lines. His loss was greatly lamented by all of us, who knew and 
admired him as a skilful soldier and accomplished gentleman. 
Lieutenant A. G. Clark, of my staff, commandant of the post, was 
killed while charging at the head of the garrision guard to dis- 
lodge the enemy when he had turned the left flank. Louisiana 
has not lost during the war a truer man or a more thorough-going 
soldier. 

The list might be prolonged; for, with the position, we left be- 
hind, filling soldiers’ graves, many of the bravest and best; and if 
any credit shall attach to the defence of Spanish Fort, it belongs 
to the heroes whose sleep shall no more he disturded by the can- 
non’s roar. 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 
R. L. Greson, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


P. S.—I have been constantly occupied most of the time on 
horseback, and some of the officers have been absent. This may 


account for any inaccuracies. 
R. L. Grsson, Brigadier-General. 





Farewell Address of Brigadier-General R. L. Gibson to the Lonisiana 
Brigade after the Terms of Surrender had been Agreed upon between 
Lieut.-Gen. Richard Taylor, C. S. A., and Major-Gen. E. R. S. Can- 


by, U. S. A. 
HEADQUARTERS GIBSON’S BRIGADE, 


Near Menripian, Mississippi, May 8th, 1865. 
FELLOW-SOLDIERS: 


For more than four years we have shared to- 
gether the fortunes of war. Throughout all the scenes of this 
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eventful revolution you have been fully tried, and now retire with 
the consciousness of having achievel a character for discipline, 
for valor; and for unselfish patriotism, of which you may be justly 
proud. 

There is nothing in your career to look back upon with regret. 
You have always been in front of the enemy; you have never 
feasted in soft places at the rear, nor fought your battles at com- 
fortable firesides. Your banners are garlanded with the emblems 
of every soldierly virtue; more than twenty battle-fields have 
seen them unfurled; they were never lowered save over the bier 
of a comrade. 

Forget not the good and true men who have fallen. No sculp- 
tured marble may perpetuate the memory of their services; but 
you will wear their names ever green in your hearts, and they 
will be enshrined forever in the affections of the Southern people, 
in whose cause they fell. 

Comrades! henceforth other duties will devolve upon you. Ad- 
versities can only strengthen the ties that bind you to your coun- 
try, and increase the obligations you owe to her interests and her 
honor. As soldiers, you have been amongst the bravest and most 
steadfast; and as citizens, be law-abiding, peaceable, and indus- 
trious. 

You have not surrendered, and will never surrender your self- 
respect and love of country. 

You separate not as friends, but brethren, whom common hopes, 
mutual trials, and equal disasters have made kinsmen. 

Hereafter you shall recount to your children with conscious 
pride the story of these rugged days, and you will always greet a 
comrade of the old brigade with open arms. 

Having commanded a company and regiment in the brigade, I 
have known many of you from the very beginning of the struggle; 
have been with you through all its varied fortunes, and offer to 
each one of you a grateful and affectionate farewell. 


May God bless you. 
R. L. Grsson, 


Brigadier-General, Commanding. 





Jorpedo Service in Charleston Harbor. 


Reminiscences of Torpedo Service in Charleston Harbor by W. T. @lassel, 
Commander Confederate States Navy. 


[The following interesting paper was sent us through the Secretary of the 
South Carolina Historical Society. In a note accompanying the paper the 
author says that while he has written from memory, and without official 
reports to refer to, he believes he has given the facts in the order of their occur- 
rence. | 


I had served, I believe faithfully, as a lieutenant in the United 
States navy, and had returned from China on the United States 
steamer “Hartford” to Philadelphia, sometime in 1862, after the 
battles of Manassas and Ball’s Bluff had been fought. I was in- 
formed that I must now take a new oath of allegiance or be sent 
immediately to Fort Warren. I refused to take this oath, on the 
ground that it was incopsistent with one I had already taken to 
support the Constitution of the United States. I was kept in 
Fort Warren about eight months, and then exchanged as a pris- 
oner of war, on the banks of the James river. Being actually 
placed in the ranks of the Confederate States, I should think that 
even Mr. President Hayes would now acknowledge that it was my 
right, if not my duty, to act the part of a belligerent. 

A lieutenant’s commission in the Confederate States navy was 
conferred on me, with orders to report for duty on the iron-clad 
“Chicora” at Charleston. My duties were those of a deck officer, 
and I had charge of the first division. 

On the occasion of the attack upon the blockading squadron 
(making the attack at night), if I could have had any influence, 
we should not have fired a gun, but trusted to the effect of iron- 
rams at full speed. It was thought, though, by older and perhaps 
wiser officers, that this would have been at the risk of sinking our 
iron-clads together with the vessels of the enemy. I have ever 
believed there was no such danger to be apprehended; and if there 
was, we had better have encountered it, than to have made the 
fruitless attempt which we did, only frightening the enemy and 
putting them on their guard for the future. 

It was my part, on that memorable morning, to aim and fire one 
effective shell into the “ Keystone State” while running down to 
attack us, which a ites to Captain LeRoy’s report), killing 
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twenty-one men and severely wounding fifteen, caused him to 
haul down his flag in token of surrender. 

The enemy now kept at a respectful distance while preparing 
their iron-clad vessels to sail up more closely. Our Navy Depart- 
ment continued slowly to construct more of these rams, all on the 
same general plan, fit for little else than harbor defence. The re- 
sources of the Unlted States being such that they could build ten 
iron-clads to our one, and of a superior class, almost invulnerable 
to shot or shell, I had but little faith in the measures we were 
taking for defence. 

Mr. Frank Lee, of the Engineers, was employed constructing 
torpedoes to be placed in the harbor, and called my attention to 
the subject. It appeared to me that this might be made an effec- 
tive weapon to use offensively against the powerful vessels now 
being built. An old hulk was secured and Major Lee made the 
first experiment, as follows: A torpedo made of copper, and con- 
taining thirty or forty pounds of gunpowder, having a sensitive 
fuze, was attached by means of a socket to along pine pole. To 
this weights were attached, and it was suspended horizontally be- 
neath a row-boat, by cords from the bow and stern—the torpedo 
projecting eight or ten feet ahead of the boat, and six or seven 
feet below the surface. The boat was then drawn towards the 
hulk till the torpedo came in contact with it and exploded. The 
result was the immediate destruction of the old vessel and no 
damage to the boat. 

I was now convinced that powerful engines of war could be 
brought into play against iron-clad ships. I believed it should be 
our policy to take immediate steps for the construction of a large 
number of small boats suitable for torpedo service, and make 
simultaneous attacks, if possible, before the enemy should know 
what we were about. The result of this experiment was repre- 
sented to Commodore Ingraham. I offered all the arguments I 
could in favor of my pet hobby. Forty boats with small engines 
for this service, carrying a shield of boiler-iron to protect a man at 
the helm from rifle-balls, might have been constructed secretly at 
one-half the cost of a clumsy iron-clad. The Commodore did not 
believe in what he called “new-fangled notions.” I retired from 
his presence with a feeling of grief, and almost desperation, but 
resolved to prove at least that I was in earnest. I got row-boats 
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from my friend, Mr. George A. Trenholm, and at his expense 
equipped them with torpedoes for a practical experiment against 
the blockading vessels at anchor off the bar. 

Commodore Ingraham then refused to let me have the officers 
or men who had volunteered for the expedition, saying that my 
rank and age did not entitle me to command more than one boat. 
I was allowed, sometime after this, to go out alone with one of 
these boats and a crew of six men, to attack the United States 
ship “ Powhatan” with a fifty-pound torpedo of rifle-powder 
attached to the end of a long pole, suspended by wires from the 
bow and stern, beneath the keel of the boat, and projecting eight 
or ten feet ahead, and seven feet below the surface. 

I started out with ebb-tide in search of a victim. I approached 
the ship about 1 o’clock. The young moon had gone down, and 
every thing seemed favorable, the stars shining over head and 
sea smooth and calm. The bow of the ship was towards us and 
the ebb-tide still running out. 1 did not expect to reach the 
vessel without being discovered, but my intention was, no matter 
what they might say or do, not to be stopped until our torpedo 
came in contact with the ship. My men were instructed accord- 
ingly. I did hope the enemy would not be alarmed by the 
approach of such a small boat so far out at sea, and that we 
should be ordered to come alongside. In this I was disap- 
pointed. When they discovered us, two or three hundred 
yards distant from the port bow, we were hailed and imme- 
diately ordered to stop and not come nearer. To their ques- 
tion, “What boat is that?” and numerous others, I gave eva- 
sive and stupid answers; and notwithstanding repeated orders 
to stop, and threats to fire on us, I told them 1 was coming on 
board as fast as I could, and whispered to my men to pull with all 
their might. I trusted they would be too merciful to fire on such 
a stupid set of idiots as they must have taken us to be. 

My men did pull splendidly, and I was aiming to strike the 
enemy on the port-side, just below the gangway. They continued 
to threaten and to order us to lay in our oars; but I had no idea 
of doing so, as we were now within forty feet of the intended 
victim. I felt confident of success, when one of my trusted men, 
from terror or treason, suddenly backed his oar and stopped the 
boat’s headway. This caussd the others to give up apparently in 
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despair. In this condition we drifted with the tide past the ship’s 
stern, while the officer of the deck, continuing to ply me with 
embarrassing questions, gave order to lower a ship’s boat to go 
for us. 

The man who backed his oar had now thrown his pistol over- 
board, and reached to get that of the man next to him for the 
same purpose. A number of men, by this time, were on deck 
with rifles in hand. The torpedo was now an incumbrance to re- 
tard the movements of my boat. 

I never was rash, or disposed to risk my life, or that of others, 
without large compensation from the enemy. But to surrender 
thus would not do. Resolving not to be taken alive till somebody 
at least should be hurt, I drew a revolver and whispered to the 
men at bow and stern to cut loose the torpedo. 

This being quickly done, they were directed quietly to get the 
oars in position and pull away with all their strength. They did 
so. I expected a parting volley from the deck of the ship, and 
judging from the speed with which the little boat travelled, you 
would have thought we were trying to outrun the bullets which 
might follow us. No shot was fired. 1 am not certain whether 
their boat pursued us or not. We were soon out of sight and 
beyond their reach; and I suppose the captain and officers of the 
“Powhatan” never have known how near they came to having 
the honor of being the first ship ever blown up by a torpedo boat. 

I do not think this failure was from any fault or want of proper 
precaution of mine. The man who backed his oar and stopped 
the boat at the critical moment declared afterwards that he had 
been terrified so that he knew not what he was doing. He seemed 
to be ashamed of his conduct, and wished to go with me into any 
danger. His name was James Murphy, and he afterwards deserted 
to the enemy by swimming off to a vessel at anchor in the Edisto 
river. 

I think the enemy must have received some hint from spies, 
creating a suspicion of torpedoes, before I made this attempt. I 
got back to Charleston after daylight next morning, with only 
the loss of one torpedo, and convinced that steam was the only 
reliable motive power. 

Commodore Tucker having been ondered t to command the naval 
forces at Charleston, torpedoes were fitted to the bows of iron- 
clad rams for use should the monitors enter the harbor. 
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My esteemed friend, Mr. Theodore Stoney, of Charleston, took 
measures for the construction of the little cigar-boat “David” at 
private expense; and about this time I was ordered off to Wil- 
mington as executive officer to attend to the equipment of the 
iron-clad “North Carolina.” She drew so much water it would 
have been impossible to get her over the bar, and consequently 
was only fit for harbor defence. 

In the meantime, the United States fleet, monitors and iron- 
sides, crossed the bar at Charleston and took their comfortable 
positions protecting the army on Morris’ Island, and occasionally 
bombarding Fort Sumter. 

The “North Carolina” being finished, was anchored near Fort 
Fisher. No formidable enemy was in sight, except the United 
States steamer “Minnesota,” and she knowing that we could not 
get out, had taken a safe position at anchor beyond the bar to 
guard one entrance to the harbor. I made up my mind to destroy 
that ship or make a small sacrifice in the attempt. Accordingly, 
I set to work with all possible dispatch, preparing a little steam tug 
which had been placed under my control, with the intention of 
making an effort. I fitted a torpedo to her bow so that it could 
be lowered in the water or elevated at discretion. 

I had selected eight or ten volunteers for this service, and would 
have taken with me one row-boat to save life in case of accident. 
My intention was to slip out after dark through the passage used 
by blockade-runners, and then to approach the big ship from sea- 
ward as suddenly and silently as possible on a dark night, making 
such answer to their hail and questions as occasion might require, 
and perhaps burning a blue light for their benefit, but never stop- 
ping till my torpedo came in contact and my business was made 
known. 

I had every thing ready for the experiment, and only waited for 
a suitable night, when orders came requiring me to take all the 
men from the “North Carolina” by railroad to Charleston imme- 
diately. An attack on that city was expected. I lost no time in 
obeying the order, and was informed, on arriving there, that “my 
men were required to reinforce the crews of the gun-boats, but 
there was nothing in particular for me todo.” In a few days, 
however, Mr. Theodore Stoney informed me that the little cigar 
boat built at his expense had been brought down by railroad, and 
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that if I could do anything with her he would place her at my 
disposal. On examination I determined to make atrial. She wag 
yet in an unfinished state. Assistant-Engineer J. H. Toombs vol- 
unteered his services, and all the necessary machinery was soon 
fitted and got in working order, while Major Frank Lee gave me 
his zealous aid in fitting on a torpedo. James Stuart (alias Sulli- 
van) volunteered to go as fireman, and afterwards the services of 
J. W. Cannon as pilot were secured. The boat was ballasted so 
as to float deeply in the water, and all above painted the most in- 
visible color, (bluish.) The torpedo was made of copper, contain- 
ing about one hundred pounds of rifle powder, and provided with 
four sensitive tubes of lead, containing explosive mixture; and this 
was carried by means of a hollow iron shaft projecting about four- 
teen feet ahead of the boat, and six or seven feet below the sur- 
face. I had also an armament on deck of four double-barrel shot 
guns, and as many navy revolvers; also, four cork life-preservers 
had been thrown on board, and made us feel safe. 

Having tried the speed of my boat, and found it satisfactory, (six 
or seven knots an hour,) I got a necessary order from Commodore 
Tucker to attack the enemy at discretion, and also one from Gen- 
eral Beauregard. And now came an order from Richmond, that I 
shouid proceed immediately back to rejoin the “North Carolina,” 
at Wilmington. This was too much! I never obeyed that order, 
but left Commodore Tucker to make my excuses to the Navy De- 
partment. 

The 5th of October, 1863, a little after dark, we left Charleston 
wharf, and proceeded with the ebb-tide down the harbor. 

A light north wind was blowing, and the night was slightly 
hazy, but star-light, and the water wassmooth. I desired to make 
the attack about the turn of the tide, and this ought to have been 
just after nine o’clock, but the north wind made it run out a little 
longer. 

We passed Fort Sumter and beyond the line of picket-boats 
without being discovered. Silently steaming along just inside the 
bar, I had a good opportunity to reconnoitre the whole fleet of the 
enemy at anchor between me and the camp-fires on Morris’ Island. 

Perbaps [ was mistaken, but it did occur to me that if we had 
then, instead of only one, just ten or twelve torpedoes, to make 
a simultaneous attack on all the iron-clads, and this quickly fol- 
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lowed by the egress of our rams, not only might this grand fleet 
have been destroyed, but the 20,000 troops on Morris’ Island been 
left at ourmercy. Quietly manouvreing and observing the enemy, 
I was half an hour more waiting on time and tide. The music of 
drum and fife had just ceased, and the nine o’clock gun had beea 
fired from the admiral’s ship, as a signal for all unnecessary lights 
to be extinguished and for the men not on watch to retire for 
sleep. I thought the proper time for attack had arrived. 

The admiral’s ship, “New Ironsides,” (the most powerful vessel 
in the world,) lay in the midst of the fleet, her starboard-side pre- 
sented to my view. I determined to pay her the highest compli- 
ment. I had been informed, through prisoners lately captured 
from the fleet, that they were expecting an attack from torpedo 
boats, and were prepared for it. I could, therefore, hardly expect 
to accomplish my object without encountering some danger from 
riflemen, and perhaps a discharge of grape or canisier from the 
howitzers. My guns were loaded with buck-shot. I knew that 
if the officer of the deck could be disabled to begin with, it would 
cause them some confusion and increase our chance for escape, so 
I determined that if the occasion offered, I would commence by 
firing the first shot. Accordingly, having on a full head of steam, 
I took charge of the helm, it being so arranged that I could sit on 
deck and work the wheel with my feet. Then directing the engi- 
neer and fireman to keep below and give me all the speed possible, 
I gave a double-barrel gun to the pilot, with instructions not to 
fire until I should do so, and steered directly for the moniter. I 
intended to strike her just under the gang-way, but the tide still 
running out, carried us to a point nearer the quarter. Thus we 
rapidly approached the enemy. When within about 300 yards of 
her a sentinel hailed us: Boat ahoy! boat ahoy! repeating the 
hail several times very rapidly. We were coming towards them 
with all speed, and I made no answer, but cocked both barrels of 
my gun. The officer of the deck next made his appearance, and 
loudly demanded “ What boat is that?” Being now within forty 
yards of the ship, and plenty of headway to carry us on, I thought 
it about time the fight should commence, and fired my gun. The 
officer of the deck fell back mortally wounded (poor fellow), and I 
ordered the engine stopped. The next moment the torpedo struck 
the vessel and exploded. What amount of direct damage the 
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enemy received I will not attempt to say.* My little boat plunged 
violently, and a large body of water which had been thrown up 
descended upon her deck, and down the smoke-stack and hatchway, 

I immediately gave orders to reverse the engine and back off. 
Mr. Toombs informed me then that the fires were put out, and 
something had become jammed in the machinery so that it would 
not move. What could be done in this situation? In the mean 
time, the enemy recovering from the shock, beat to quarters, and 
general alarm spread through the fleet. I told my men I thought 
our only chance to escape was by swimming, and I think I told 
Mr. Toombs to cut the water-pipes and let the boat sink. 

Then taking one of the cork floats, 1 got into the water and 
swam off as fast as I could. 

The enemy, in no amiable mood, poured down upon the bubbling 
water a hail-storm of rifle and pistol shots from the deck of the 
Ironsides, and from the nearest monitor. Sometimes they struck 
very close to my head, but swimming for life, I soon disappeared 
from their sight, and found myself all alone in the water. I hoped 
that, with the assistance of flood-tide, I might be able to reach 
Fort Sumter, but a north wind was against me, and after I had 
been in the water more than an hour, I became numb with cold, 
and was nearly exhausted. Just then the boat of a transport 
schooner picked me up, and found, to their surprise, that they had 
captured a rebel. 

The captain of this schooner made me as comfortable as possible 
that night with whiskey and blankets, for which I sincerely thanked 
him. I was handed over next morning to the mercy of Admiral 
Dahlgren. He ordered me to be transferred to the guard-ship 
“Ottowa,” lying outside the rest of the fleet. Upon reaching the 
quarter-deck of this vessel, 1 was met and recognized by her Com- 
mander, William D. Whiting. He was an honorable gentleman 
and high-toned officer. I was informed that his orders were to 
have mv put in irons, and if obstreperous, in double irons. I smiled, 
and told him his duty was to obey orders, and mine to adapt my- 
self to cireumstances—I could see no occasion to be obstreperous. 





* Pilot Cannon states that the injuries were of so serious a nature that extra steam-pumps 
were found necessary to keep her afloat—that she was towed by tug-boats to Port Royal, where 
they lightened and tried to repair her, but without success; thence she was towed to Philadel- 
phia, and finally sold for old iron. W.H. H. Davis, a northern writer, makes a statement 
which entirely contradicts the above.—Y. S. 
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I think Captain Whiting felt mortified at being obliged thus to 
treat an old brother officer, whom he knew could only have been 
actuated by a sense of patriotic duty in making the attack which 
caused him to fall into his power as a prisonrr of war. At any 
rate, he proceeded immediately to see the admiral, and upon his 
return I was released, on giving my parole not to attempt an es- 
cape from the vessel. His kindness, and the gentlemanly courtesy 
with which I was treated by other officers of the old navy, I shall 
ever remember most gratefully. I learned that my fireman had 
been found hanging on to the rudder-chains of the Ironsides and 
taken on board. *I had every reason to believe that the other two, 
Mr. Toombs and Mr. Cannon, had been shot or drowned, until I 
heard of their safe arrival in Charleston. 

I was retained as a prisoner in Fort La Fayette and Fort War- 
ren for more than a year, and learned while there that I had been 
promoted for what was called “gallant and meritorious service.” 

What all the consequences of this torpedo attack upon the enemy 
were is not for me to say. It certainly awakened them to a sense 
of the dangers to which they had been exposed, and caused them 
to apprehend far greater difficulties and dangers than really ex- 
isted should they attempt to enter the harbor with their fleet. +It 
may have prevented Admiral Dahlgren from carrying out the in- 
tention he is said to have had of going in with twelve iron-clads on 
the arrival of his double-turreted monitor to destroy the city by a 
cross-fire from the two rivers. It certainly caused them to take 
many precautionary measures for protecting their vessels which had 
never before been thought of. Possibly it shook the nerve of a 
brave admiral and deprived him of the glory of laying low the 
city of Charleston. It was said by officers of the navy that the 

-iron-clad vessels of that fleet were immediately enveloped like wo- 
men in hoop-skirt petticoats of netting, to lay in idle admiration of 





*Pilot Cannon states, that not being able to swim, when the fires were extinguished he 
jumped overboard and clung to the unexposed side of the ‘‘ David.” ‘The boat gradually 
drifted away from the “ Ironsides,” without being materially injured, though a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern afforded a mark to the Federal cannoneers. After drifting about a quarter of a mile, 
Pilot C, gotaboard. Seeing something in the water he hailed, and heard, to his surprise, a reply 
from Engineer Toombs. Toombs got aboard, caught up the fires with the light from the lan- 
tern, got up steam, and started for the city. They were fired at several times while passing the 
Federal monitors and picket-boats, but escaped them unhurt, and reached Atlantic wharf at 
12P. M.-Y. 8. 

t Pilot Cannon states, that after the war, while acting as pilot for the United States fleet, Ad- 
miral Dahlgren asserted that such was his intention, and that the attack on the Ironsides 
prevented its execution.—Y. 8. 
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themselves for many months. The Ironsides went into dry-dock 
for repairs. 

The attack also suggested to officers of the United States Navy 
that this was a game which both sides could play at, and Lieuten- 
ant Cushing bravely availed himself of it. I congratulate him for 
the eclat and promotion he obtained thereby. I do not remember 
the date of my exchange again as a prisoner of war, but it was 
only in time to witness the painful agonies and downfall of an ex- 
hausted people, and the surrender of a hopeless cause. 

I was authorized to equip and command any number of torpedo 
boats, but it was now too late. I made efforts to do what I could 
at Charleston, till it became necessary to abandon that city. I 
then commanded the iron-clad “Fredericksburg” on James river, 
until ordered by Admiral Semmes to burn and blow her up when 
Richmond was evacuated. Leaving Richmond with the admiral, 
we now organized the First Naval Artillery Brigade, and I was in 
command of a regiment of sailors when informed that our noble 
old General, R. E. Lee, had capitulated. Our struggle was ended. 

All that is now passed, and our duty remains to meet the neces- 
sities of the future. After the close of the war I was offered a 
command and high rank under a foreign flag. I declined the com- 
pliment and recommended my gallant old commander, Commodore 
J. R. Tucker, as one more worthy and competent than myself to 
fill a high position. 

In conclusion let me say: I have never regretted that I acted in 
accordance with what appeared to be my duty. I was actuated 
by no motive of self-interest, and never entertained a feeling of 
batred or personal enmity against those who were my honorable 
opponents. I have asked for no pardon, which might imply an 
acknowledgment that I had been either traitor or rebel. No am- 
nesty has been extended to me. 

Bear in mind, loyal reader, these facts: 1 had been absent nearly 
two years. No one could have lamented the beginning of the 
war more than I did. It had been in progress nearly six months 
when I came home from sea. I had taken no part in it, when on 
my arrival in Philadelphia, only because I could not truthfully 
swear that I felt no human sympathy for my own family and for 
the friends of my childhood, and that I was willing to shed their 
blood and desolate their homes; and because I wouid not take an 
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oath that would have been a lie, 1 was denounced as a traitor, 
thrown into prison for eight months, and then exchanged as a 
prisoner of war. 

I may have been a fool. I supposed or believed that the people 
of the South would never be conquered. I hardly hoped to live 
through the war. Though I had no intention of throwing my life 
away, I was willing to sacrifice it, if necessary, for the interests 
of a cause I believed to be just. I was more regardless of my own 
interests and those of my family than I should have been. A 
large portion even of my paper salary was never drawn by me. 
Nearly every thing I had in the world was lost—even the commis- 
sion I had received for gallant and meritorious conduct, and I 
possess not even a token of esteem from those for whom I fought 
to leave, when I die, to those I love. 

But the time bas arrived when I think it my duty to grant par- 
don to the government for all the injustice and injury I have 
received. I sincerely hope that harmony and prosperity may yet 
be restored to the United States of America. 





Colonel E. P. Alexander’s Report of the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Camp NEAR ORANGE C. H., August 10th, 1863. 
Colonel G. M. SorRE xt, 
Adjutant-General First Corps: 

Srr: I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
artillery operations on the field of Gettysburg conducted under 
my command: 

On arriving on the field on the 2d of July, about 10 A. M., I 
was ordered by Lieutenant-General Longstreet to accompany the 
movements to the right, then being commenced by Hood’s and 
McLaw’s divisions, and to take command of the three battalions 
of artillery accompanying them, viz: my own battalion, of twenty- 
six guns (commanded in my absence by Major Frank Huger), 
Colonel Cabell’s, of eighteen guns, and Major Henry’s, of eighteen 
guns. About 4 P. M. the enemy’s position having been defined 
and preparations for an assault upon him made, I placed in posi- 
tion against him the eighteen guns of Cabell’s battalion and eigh- 
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teen of my own battalion, to fire upon the “Peach Orchard” posi- 
tion, while Henry’s battalion accompanied and fought with Hood’s 
division in its attack upon “Round-Top.” The first-mentioned 
battalions opened fire from two pieces of wood, Cabell’s on the 
right about six hundred yards, and my own on the left about four 
hundred yards from the enemy’s position. At such close quarters 
the fight was most severe and bloody, and in some batteries the 
casualties were so heavy that I was compelled to get assistance 
from the infantry to work the guns after a half hour’s fighting. 
The obstinacy of the enemy at last induced me to send for the 
remaining eight guns of my own battalion, till then held in reserve; 
but just as they arrived the enemy commenced to give way and 
the infantry charged upon them. These eight guns were imme- 
diately ordered to join in the charge, and Major James Dearing, 
who had come upon the field in advance of his own battalion 
(marching with Pickett’s division and not yet arrived), was 
ordered to take charge of them. They advanced at a gallop to 
within canister distance of the retreating enemy, and did great exe- 
cution upon him. The remaining guns followed as soon as the 
teams could be cleared of the horses killed; and our lines were 
formed anew upon the position from which the enemy had been 
driven, and whence we cannonaded him until dark. During the 
night ammunition was replenished, and Dearing’s battalion, of 
eighteen guns, and the Washington Artillery, of fourteen guns, 
arrived and reported to me by order of General Longstreet, by 
whom I was directed to prepare for a general attack upon the 
enemy to our front and left. I accordingly placed in position the 
whole command of artillery, except a part of Henry’s command, 
left to fight on the right, in one battery of seventy-five guns, ex- 
tending from the Peach Orchard on the right to the point of 
woods on the left, where we joined with the Third corps. At 11 
A. M. I reported to General Longstreet that the artillery was 
ready to open fire, and was directed by him to take a position 
whence I could observe the effect of the fire when opened, and at 
what I conceived to be the most favorable moment to order Gene- 
ral Pickett to charge the enemy with his division, which was to 
inaugurate the general charge. I should have stated above that 
besides the seventy-five guns in battery, | bad reserved only nine, 
under Major Richardson, who had been ordered to me with them 
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from the Third corps, which I had destined to accompany Pickett’s 
charge, with fresb men and horses, and full ammunition chests. 
I considered this very important, as the guns which did the pre- 
liminary cannonading would be unable, from loss of men, horses, 
and ammunition to support the charge as promptly as fresh guns 
might, or as the occasion might demand. Had I not had these 
guns sent to me I would have reserved a portion of the seventy- 
five in battery. I placed the guns in what I supposed to bea 
sheltered position, where I ordered them to await my orders. 
Just before the general cannonading commenced, I sent for them 
to move up closer, where they could join the charge more 
promptly, but they could not be found. I dispatched several mes- 
sengers, but the guns were gone, and only after our return to 
Virginia did I find out what became of them. General Pendleton 
ordered four of them to take position in the Third corps’ line, and 
Major Richardson moved off the others without notifying me—as 
the position turned out to be unsheltered from the enemy’s shells, 
though out of his sight. At 12 M., while awaiting on the flank of 
my line of guns for the signal to open fire, I received the follow- 
ing note from General Longstreet: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, July 3d, 1863. 
“CoLoneL: If the artillery fire does not have the effect to drive 
off the enemy, or greatly demoralize him, so as to make our effort 
pretty certain, I would prefer that you should not advise General 
Pickett to make the charge. I shall rely a great deal upon your 
good judgment to determine the matter, and shall expect you to 
let General Pickett know when the moment offers. 


“Most respectfully, J. Lon@stTReeEr.” 
“To Colonel E. P. ALEXANDER.” 


To this I immediately wrote a reply that when the cannonade 
commenced the smoke would so obscure the field that I could only 
judge of the effect on the enemy by his return fire, and that I 
considered the enemy’s position so strong that an assault was 
most hazardous, and could only be successful (if at all) after seri- 
ous loss, and recommending, if there was any alternative other 
than the direct attack contemplated, as his note would seem to 
indicate, that it shou!d be adopted. To this I received the follow- 
ing reply: 
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“HEADQUARTERS, July 3d, 1863. 
“CoLonEL: The intention is to advanve the infantry, if the 
artillery has the desired effect of driving off the enemy, or such 
other effect as to warrant us in making the attack when that 
moment arrives. Advise General Pickett, and of course advance 
such artillery as you can use in aiding the attack. 


“Most respectfully, J. Lonestreet, Lieut. Gen.” 
“To Colonel E. P. ALEXANDER.” 


To this I replied, that when the effect of the artillery fire was 
at its maximum I would direct Gen. Pickett to advance. At 1 
P. M. the signal was given, and the fire opened furiously—my 
seventy-five guns being assisted by sixty-five in the Third corps, 
and Henry’s guns (ten or twelve) on the right. The enemy replied 
with at least an equal number—and I believe with a far greater— 
for the artillery of our Second corps took little or no part in this 
cannonade, while the enemy’s accounts represent that they used 
in reply every gun in theirarmy. The advantage in position was 
decidedly on the enemy’s side, and many of their guns, and nearly 
all of their infantry, were protected by breastworks. For a long 
time neither side seemed to have any advantage over the other, 
and I delayed giving Gen. Pickett the order to advance until the 
expenditure of ammunition threatened to reduce the fire. 

At length, at half-past 1 o’clock, 1 wrote to Gen. Pickett that 
unless he advanced immediately the artillery ammunition would 
be so nearly exhausted that it would give him but little support, 
although the enemy was still firing vigorously, and at least eighteen 
guns were firing directly from the point (the cemetery) he was to 
charge. Five minutes after dispatching this note these eighteen 
guns were entirely silenced and left the field, and the enemy’s fire 
generally began to slacken. On this, I wrote again to General 
Pickett: “The eighteen guns have been driven off. Hurry up, 
for God’s sake, or the artillery can’t help you”; and‘I also dis- 
patched verbal messages to the same effect. At fifteen minutes to 
2 o’clock General Longstreet came up to my position, and on 
learning the state of affairs, ordered me to stop Pickett’s advance 
until the guns could replenish ammunition; but on my represen- 
tations that this would involve sufficient delay for the enemy to 
recover himself, and moreover, that the supply of ammunition in 
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the ordnance trains was not sufficient to support a fifteen minutes’ 
fire, or to either renew our present effort, or attempt another, he 
recalled the order and allowed the division then just approaching 
(at ten minutes to 2) to advance, saying, however, to me, that he 
dreaded the result, and only ordered it in obedience to the wishes 
of the Commanding-General. As soon as the infantry had passed 
I rode down the line of guns, ordering all with less than fifteen 
rounds of ammunition to remain in their position, and fire over 
the heads of the infantry, and all with over that number to move 
forward and support the charge. In this way I collected eighteen 
guns from different commands, with which we advanced in time 
to assist in the repulse, with great slaughter, of a heavy attack on 
Pickett’s right flank; but in the mean time the left of the infantry 
attack gave way, and the whole line from left to right rapidly 
followed, until the guns were left in advance, without even pickets 
between them and the enemy. This state of affairs was not altered 
until late in the afternoon, the enemy’s pickets taking occasion- 
ally a mild offensive, and subsiding on receiving a few shells. 
About sundown most of the guns were withdrawn, and at 11 P. M. 
all of the remainder with the last brigade of infantry when it fell 
back to the new line. 

On the fourth, the artillery was nearly all placed in position on 
the defensive line occupied that day by the army, but no action 
occurred, and the retreat was commenced that night. The casu- 
alties in the various battalions, and the subordinate officers men- 
tioned for good conduct, are reported in the several battalion 
reports through the chief of artillery of this corps. I beg leave 
particularly to commend the following officers: Colonel Cabell, 
Major Huger, Major John Haskell, Major Eshleman, Major Dearing, 
and Major Henry, commanding battalion, on separate commands. 

Very respectfully, colonel, your obedient servant, 


E. P. ALEXANDER, Col. Artillery. 
To G. M. Sorre, Adjutant-General First Corps. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





THAT THE SOCIETY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE for all the statements contained in 
the papers which we publish would seem too obvious to need repetition. We 
cannot hold a full meeting of the Society to discuss and endorse every paper 
before it is published, nor can the Executive Committee presume to decide 
on the accuracy of every statement made in papers sent us. Even the official 
reports of our most distinguished soldiers often differ in their statements, 
from the point of view from which each describes the events recorded, and there 
is scarcely any thing we can publish which would meet universal approval. 

We have, therefore, adopted the rule of allowing those who made the 
history to tell it in their own way, publishing nothing without the name of 
the author attached, and leaving the writer himself responsible for his own 
statements. 

But we are, of course, careful to publish only what is given by responsible 
men, and what seems of sufficient interest, importance, and reliability to admit 
of a place in our Papers. And where there are honest differences of opinion, 
we think it better to give both sides a hearing than to allow these opposing views 
to sleep in our Archives until those most interested have passed away. 

We are glad to know that our course in this respect meets the almost uni- 
versal approval of our friends; and have regretted to learn that it has met the 
disapprobation of any whose opinions we respect. 





RENEWALS of old subscribers, and the securing of new ones are always in 
order, and particularly so now, as our next number.-will complete our 4th volume. 





Our DECEMBER NUMBER will contain the Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee and an account of our Annual Meeting. 








